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NATURE IN ART. 



By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 



A SERIES OF ARTICLES— NUMBER EIGHT. 



The term Renaissance, Rinascimento, or Re- 
vival was originally applied in a purely architec- 
tural sense, and the restoration of classic orna- 
ment did not for some considerable time follow the 
introduction of the classic orders, hence for some 
time we meet with many inconsistencies. Of its 
earliest forms the best examples may be seen in 
Italy and France, and especially the former, as it 
took no room in England till after the 15th cen- 
tury. One great characteristic of the Revival was 
that art became dissevered from religion. Through- 
out the Gothic styles we find the influence of the 
Faith in inscriptions, in symbolical pictures and 
carvings, in the statues of saints and martyrs, but 
art is in the Renaissance no longer symbolic, but 
becomes purely esthetic, and while it loses the 
charm of awakening thought by its meaning, it 
endeavors the more to please the eye by an un- 
divided attention to beauty. The great features of 
the Trecento are its intricate interfacings and the 
delicate scrollwork of. conventional foliage; the 
great Giotto was one of the leading masters in 
this style, and at Florence and Assissi may be seen 
many fine examples of it. In the Quattrocento we 
find a great change in many ways, one of the most 
notable, and the one that now immediately con- 
cerns us, being the substitution of a direct imita- 
tion of nature for the conventional treatment that 
had previously been in vogue. The manner of 
execution is purely imitative, while the selection of 
the objects has no typical significance. The grand 
bronze gates of the Baptistry of San Giovanni at 
Florence, the work of Ghiberti (1425-1452), exhibit 
this feature to perfection as surrounding them, 
and only broken at intervals by the insertion of 
medallions containing portraits, is a wreath of 
ferns and fruits, apples, pears, nuts, pome- 
granates, etc. We may be allowed here to pause 
for a moment while we explain the seeming con- 
tradiction involved in speaking of the Quattro- 
cento or fourteenth century work, and then quoting 
as a characteristic example of it a work executed 
within the dates we have given (1425-1452). The 
Italians differ on that point from the ordinary cus- 
tom, and are, as we should consider, a century be- 
hind in their reckoning. We, for instance, con- 
sider that we are living now in the nineteenth 
century, while the Italians call it •the eighteenth, 
and with them the nineteenth century will not 
begin until all dates begin with a 1 and a 9, in- 
stead of the 18 that at present takes the lead. 
Their system has certain practical conveniences, 
but the fact that it is wrong nevertheless seems 
evident. In all writings, then, of Renaissance art 
the reader must be careful to add on a century, 
and to remember that which is called by the 
Italians trecento, quattrocento or cinquecentO must 
be considered by them as respectively agreeing in 
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date with the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. A considerable use is made in Quattro- 
cento of the arabesque and grotesque ornament 
suggested by the discovery of examples of it in 
Pompeii, a strange medley of various natural forms 
arranged in the most arbitrary way. In the 
Cinquecento, the style of Benvenuto Cellini, we 
get a complete restoration of classic ornament of 
the Roman period to the exclusion of all alien 
forms, and with an especial elaboration of ara- 
besque and scroll work, and all kinds of grotesque 



arrangements of vegetable and animal forms. The 
style is purely sensuous and esthetic ; a great use 
is made of acanthus, foliated dolphins, and the 
like, and we are bound to say that so far as our 
own feelings are concerned, we can only consider 
that this particular attempt to search for beauty 
alone is a sad failure, though the genius of such 
giants in art as Raphael, Julio Romano and 
Michel Angelo aided its development. While the 
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details are often good in themselves, and the un- 
limited choice of natural and conventional forms 
of animal and vegetable origin gives abundant 
scope for imparting interest, the arbitrary disposal 
of them constitutes in many cases, we venture to 
think, an offence against good taste. We find, for 
example, a spray clothed with the beautiful wavy- 
outlined leaves of the oak and surmounted with 
the bold and ornamental form of the fruit of the 
poppy. Either fruit or leaves are in themselves 
beautiful, but their juxtaposition and association 
cannot but be regarded as anything but an offence 
against all truth. The arms and armor, the pot- 
tery and wood and stone carving of this period 
afford many characteristic examples of the style, 
much of it undoubtedly being very pteasing. It is 
a style of work that requires a great deal of 
knowledge, both with the kingdoms of nature and 
with the art of ancien,t Rome, and calls besides 
for a considerable knowledge of the human figure 
and a general mastery and power of drawing that 
places it rather beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
decorator. The style is essentially an Italian one, 
though some few good examples may be found in 
France, notably in Paris and Rouen. These latter, 
however, we know to be either the work of men 
of the Peninsula or copied by natives directly 
from Italian examples placed before them. Of the 
Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze we need say but 
little, as beyond a certain acanthus-like but 
feathery foliage and a great use of the eschallop 
shell, they present few or no illustrations of the 
employment of any natural forms in art. The de- 
tails are very bizarre in character, and afford few 
features worthy of study. 

Plants have at almost all periods been the 
mainstay of the designer. Even in the non-natural 
art of the Mohammedans the forms are often very 
suggestive of floral growths, and the example we 
give herewith, though it does not break the 
command that forbids the representation of any 
living thing, gives one at least the general im- 
pression of leaves and flowers. The irregular panel 
(Fig. 1) was sketched from a pattern on an Indian 
battle axe, the design was in slight relief, the whole 
being in gold. We may mention that weapons of 
war seem at all times to have been the medium 
for the exhibition of refined and elaborate art; 
the savage of the South Sea Islands, the skilful 
craftsman of India, the armorer of Mediaeval days, 
or the modern artificer of Toledo, or wherever else 
the soldier's arms are fabricated, all vie with each 
other in expending time and labor on beautifying 
the instruments of destruction. 

The laws of plant growth adapt themselves 
admirably to the requirements of the designer, 
such ornamental principles as repetition, symmetry 
or balance and many others being common to 
both and abundantly well seen in plants. The 
necessity of repetition we have already seen to be 
a consequence of the use of machinery in the pro- 
duction of designs, and when the forms are not of 
a high character, there is often a charm even in 
this repetition, though we feel this charm less 
in the case of handwork. The regular dotting 
over of a chintz or a muslin with a simple unit 
produces a result that is in no way objectionable, 
but the more elaborate the design the less we 
appreciate this mechanical repetition. Hence the 
great value of contrasting forms produced by the 
simple means of alternation, which after all is but 
another form of repetition — the repetition of two 
forms in regular sequence instead of one. By the 



regular introduction of a third or fourth form we 
get a still greater variety, so that wide apart as 
the two 1 : principles of constant repetition and con- 
stant variation may seem, there is yet evidently a 
link between them. The Orientals, having little 
knowledge of machinery and much experience of 
artistic handwork, have found out the charm that 
springs from the repetition of some simple form, 
but they at once give freedom and life to their 
designs by producing this unit at irregular inter- 
vals over the ground instead of adhering to a 
methodical and geometrical arrangement. The 
Western system appeals to our love of precision, 
exactness, order, and is so far characteristic, while 
the Eastern, the art of India, Persia, Japan, is no 
less typical. When we look on a meadow in 
Spring strewn over with its countless buttercups, 
a sea of waving gold, or gaze on some clear night 
into the deep vault of heaven and see the myriads 
of stars scattered over the limitless expanse of 
mystery spread out before us, the sense of their 
countless profusion appeals strongly to us, and 
this delight in mystery and profusion is eminently 
characteristic of the Eastern races. Much of our 
sense of awe at the contemplation of the starry 
host of heaven, much of our pleasure in the mass 
of golden blossoms in the meadow, would be lost 
if we saw that stars or flowers were all exactly 
alike in size, were all disposed at regular intervals 
so that by counting so many rows up the meadow 
and so many rows across, we could bring out a 
definite arithmetical result, or if the great dome 
above could be laid out in rectangles, like a plot 
of building land. 

Fig. 2 is a sketch design, based on a some- 
what conventional treatment of the mallow, 
and introduced as a good typical example of 
repetition of form. The rigid geometrical lines 
that form the groundwork enhance by their 
severity our appreciation of the curves of the 
foliage, while the formal treatment of the plant 
prevents our feeling the mechanical repetition a 
drawback. In a design of this simple repeating 
character a suggestion of nature is far preferable 
to any nearer approach. In our Fig. 3 we have 
shown the value of alternation of form. Our 
design is of the simplest character, but sufficiently 
worked out to show the principle. The plant we 
have adopted and adapted is the large white 
bind-weed or convolvulus, and the alternation is 
that most appropriate one of leaf and blossom, an 
alternation that we very frequently find in nature 
itself. Alternation is most valuable when it in- 
cludes contrast. The mere alternation of two yery 
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similar forms is of no decorative value, though, of 
course, in a design worked out in color, we can, if 
need be, keep all the units alike in form, and get 
the alternation and contrast we require by change 
of tint merely. 



DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS. 



The series of designs for wall and ceiling 
decoration, in the shape of panels, etc., given 
upon the opposite page, we borrow from our able 
and esteemed English contempory, Decoration. 
While the designs are all artistic in the extreme, 
they are still sufficiently simple to be practical for 
the proficient decorator and fresco painter. They 
have a graceful freedom in drawing that makes 
them especially attractive, while the designs them- 
selves are unique and original. 

The value of suggestions of this character is 
apparent to every one who makes a business of, or 
is interested in the beautifying of homes, and while 
the sources for really desirable patterns are more 
or less limited in this country, patterns that unite 
the practical with the artistic, it is hoped that 
we will eventually become, through our admirable 
technical and art schools and excellent teachers, as 
prolific of good designs as our foreign associates. 



